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commerce is synonymous with vice and bloodshed. Mission- 
aries have resided safely, where no flag would have protected 
the merchant or sailor ; and many a mariner, coasting along a 
newly discovered island, doubting if he may enter in peace, 
or at all, — let him but catch a glimpse of the neat cottage 
and garden plat of the missionary, and he lands fearlessly, 
not doubting that he shall meet with a peaceful, honest, and 
well-ordered people. 

We owe an apology to the reader and to our author 
for this long digression. We have made it hoping it might 
do good, and because we feel bound on every occasion to 
protest against a notion so often advanced by the unthink- 
ing or the ill-disposed. We repeat, that we do not think 
the author would disparage the efforts of Christian mission- 
aries, or that he intended to do so in this instance ; for 
his kindness of heart, and the moral tone of his feelings, as 
expressed in this book, will not fail to strike the reader for- 
cibly. In conclusion, he will allow us to express our sym- 
pathy in his various fortunes ; our admiration of his persever- 
ance, enterprise, and courage ; our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of his excellent book ; and our hope, that he may find 
much comfort, to use his own words, in the " remaining 
years, or months, or days, [may they be many,] that are 
allotted him on earth." 



Art. VII. — 1. Jin Essay on Mind, with other Poems. 
London. 1826. 

2. Prometheus Bound, translated from the Greek of Ms- 
chylus, and Miscellaneous Poems, by the Translator, 
Author of an " Essay on Mind," with other Poems. 
London. 1833. 

3. The Seraphim, and other Poems. By Elizabeth B. 
Barrett, Author of a Translation of the " Prometheus 
Bound," &c. London. 1838. 

4. Poetry for the People, and other Poems. By Richard 
Monckton Milnes. London. 1840. 

5. The Poetical Works of John Sterling. First Ameri- 
can Edition. Philadelphia. 1842. 

6. Miscellaneous Verses by Sir Francis Hastings 
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Doyle, Bart., Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. London. 1841. 

T« win name and praise as a poet, is a task of more 
difficulty now than it once was. The stock of good poetry- 
being constantly on the increase, the standard of taste is in- 
sensibly raised, and the fresh crops which are reaped, year 
after year, from Parnassian fields, are less and less eagerly 
sought for and hang more heavily upon the producer's hands. 
One of the fathers of the church calls poetry, "the devil's 
wine " ; and, to push the image a little further, he who has 
already laid in a sufficient store of this sparkling juice of the 
brain, of the most approved brands, will feel no great curi- 
osity to try the flavor of the new vintages. Poetry, which a 
hundred years ago would have secured to its writer a place 
in Johnson's " Lives of the Poets," and sundry paragraphs of 
grandiloquent and well-poised criticism, is now born, and 
" dies, and makes no sign." Every year sends forth one or 
more volumes of poems, of decided though not of the highest 
merit, marked by originality and sometimes depth of thought, 
truth and dignity of sentiment, refinement of feeling, and 
scholarlike grace of style ; but they find few buyers and few 
readers. They, who have a fancy to seek their favorites among 
the comparatively unknown and neglected, can find ample room 
for their eccentric benevolence, and, when summoned before 
the court of taste to give a reason for the poetical faith that is 
in them, and to show cause why they should not be written 
down more fantastic than wise, there will be no lack of argu- 
ments to sustain their choice, and they will be able to make 
out a defence, which will surprise if not convince those of 
the most orthodox persuasion in such matters. He, who is 
repelled by the poem that everybody reads, and questions 
the merit that has the bad eminence of popularity, can take 
to his heart the modest singer, who has never flaunted in the 
hot blaze of general favor, and the dewy freshness of whose 
verse has never been soiled by the breath of public applause ; 
and can read with a feeling, akin to the pleasure of a first dis- 
coverer, poetry, which, though in print, is almost " as good 
as manuscript." 

The volumes, whose titles we have placed at the head of 
this article and which are now lying before us, have suggested 

vol. lv. — no. 116. 26 
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the above train of reflections. In turning over their leaves 
and recognising in all of them more or less of the essential ele- 
ments of true poetry, we have thought with a sort of half-sigh, 
that their authors were born too late, and had fallen upon a 
generation somewhat cloyed with the delicate food of verse, 
and that their tones of music, though sweet and of the heart's 
spontaneous birth, faintly struggled through the multitudinous 
hum of busy life and awoke but few and feeble echoes. Poe- 
try is, to be sure, or ought to be, its own exceeding great 
reward, and to deserve the prize is as good as to win it ; but 
fame is a cordial to whose invigorating qualities no one can be 
insensible, and it is hard, that he, who has gallantly gone 
through the heat and dust of the contest, should miss the 
laurel of success. In* the mood of mind to which thoughts 
like these led us, it seemed to be a kindly office to bring the 
claims of these writers before our own public, so far as 
could be done through the medium of our journal, a hearing 
with which they have not heretofore been favored, with the 
single exception of Mr. Sterling, whose volume has been 
reprinted in Philadelphia. We have therefore made a liberal 
selection from the flowers of verse, which bloom through 
these volumes, with no more of our own prose than may 
serve as a thread to tie them together. 

The first three volumes on our list are written by Miss 
Elizabeth B. Barrett, to whom we give the first place, as 
due alike to the prerogative of her sex, and to the amount of 
her contributions. In regard to this lady, it is not in our 
power to gratify that curiosity which is felt, naturally enough, 
by readers, to know some personal details of the writer 
whose works they read. We are ignorant of her lineage, 
her education, her tastes, and (last not least, where a lady 
is concerned,) her personal attractions. We know noth- 
ing more of her, than can be gathered from her poetry, ex- 
cept the solitary fact, which we have heard on good authori- 
ty, that her first volume was published when the writer was 
but seventeen years old ; and, as that bears the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five upon the title-page, a shrewd guess 
may be given as to her age at the present time. 

The principal poem in this volume is an ' ■ Essay on 
Mind," occupying some ninety pages. Viewing this as the 
production of a young lady of sixteen or seventeen, it is 
a remarkable, nay, an extraordinary performance, to which 
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the records of early genius can furnish very few parallels. 
It is a metaphysical and reflective poem, showing uncommon 
power of patient and discriminating thought, a wide range 
of reading, and a ripe judgment. The versification is easy 
and vigorous. It blends together, in a very happy com- 
bination, the forms of philosophic thought and the vivid hues 
of poetical fancy. It is especially remarkable for its free- 
dom from any of those morbid elements, which are so apt 
to be attendant upon precocity of genius, especially in wo- 
men. There is no exaggeration of personal feeling, no 
overwrought sensibility, no extravagance of thought and ex- 
pression, and no sickly melancholy. It seems to be written 
by one whose mind had been healthily and naturally devel- 
oped, and whose symmetry had not been impaired by rapid 
growth. To justify our commendations we quote two pas- 
sages, one from the first, and the other from the second 
book. 

" Let Gibbon's name be traced, in sorrow, here, — 
Too great to spurn, too little to revere ! 
Who followed Reason, yet forgot her laws, 
And found all causes, but the ' First Great Cause ' ; 
The paths of time, with guideless footsteps trod, 
Blind to the light of Nature and of God. 
Deaf to the voice, amid the past's dread hour, 
Which sounds His praise and chronicles His power ! 
In vain for him was Truth's fair tablet spread, 
When Prejudice, with jaundiced organs, read ; 
In vain for us the polished periods flow, 
The fancy kindles, and the pages glow ; 
When, one bright hour and startling transport past, 
The musing soul must turn, — to sigh at last." — p. 22. 



" Shun not the haunts of crowded cities, then, 
Nor e'er, as man, forget to study men ! 
What though the tumult of the town intrude 
On the deep silence and the lofty mood ; 
'T will make thy human sympathies rejoice, 
To hear the music of a human voice, — 
To watch strange vows by various reason wrought, 
To claim the interchange of thought with thought ; 
To associate mind with mind, for mind's own weal, 
As steel is ever sharpened best by steel. 
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To impassioned bards, the scenic world is dear, 

But Nature's glorious master-piece is here ! 

All poetry is beauty, but expressed 

In inward essence, not in outward vest. 

Hence lovely scenes, reflective poets find, 

Awake their lovelier images in mind ; 

Nor doth the pictured earth the bard invite, 

The lake of azure, or the heaven of light, 

But that his swelling breast arouses there 

Something less visible, and much more fair ! 

There is a music in the landscape round, 

A silent voice, that speaks without a sound ; — 

A witching spirit, that reposing near 

Breathes to the heart, but comes not to the ear ! 

These softly steal, his kindling soul t' embrace, 

And natural beauty gild with moral grace. 

Think not, when Summer breezes tell their tale, 

The poet's thoughts are with the Summer gale, 

Think not his Fancy builds her elfin dream 

On painted floweret, or on sighing stream ; 

No single objects cause his raptured starts, 

For mind is narrowed, not inspired, by parts ; 

But o'er the scene the poet's spirit broods, 

To warm the thoughts that form his noblest moods ; 

Peopling his solitude with faery play, 

And beckoning shapes that whisper him away, — 

Where lilied fields, and hedgerow blossoms white, 

And hill and glittering streams, are full in sight, — 

The forests wave, the joyous sun beguiles, 

And all the poetry of Nature smiles." — pp. 71-73. 

This volume contains also several smaller poems, many of 
which are pleasing from the truth and beauty of feeling 
which they express, but no one is of high literary merit. 

Eight years later, appeared a second slender volume, con- 
taining a translation of "Prometheus Bound," and several 
miscellaneous poems. The version of the great work of 
iEschylus, a daring enterprise for a young lady, and one 
which could not have been attempted, without a degree of 
learning highly creditable to her industry and perseverance, 
is not a very successful one. The style is stiff and meagre, 
and the versification hard and ungraceful. The language 
wants flowing ease, and the rhythm of her lines does not sat- 
isfy the ear. We like her preface much better than the 
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work it introduces. That is written in vigorous and manly 
prose, and shows a power of independent thought, discrimi- 
nating criticism, and a good deal of masculine learning, if the 
ladies will pardon us the expression ; we mean by it, that 
kind of learning usually monopolized by gentlemen. The 
miscellaneous poems in this volume are of unequal merit. 
Some of them, particularly " The Tempest," the longest 
one, are defaced by those peculiar faults of thought and ex- 
pression, which become more striking in her later and more 
ambitious poems ; a want of simplicity in the conceptions, and 
of precision in the style ; an overwrought intensity in describ- 
ing what is seen and felt, a love of what is mystical and ob- 
scure, a sort of wayward preference of dark to light, and an 
exaggerated tone of coloring, which seeks for something that 
shall be blacker than black, and whiter than white. A few 
extracts will explain what we mean. 

" Farewell the elemental war ! farewell 
The clashing of the shielded clouds, — the cry 
Of scathtd echoes ! I no longer knew 
Silence from sound, but wandered far away 
Into the deep Eleusis of my heart, 
To learn its secret things." 

4£ * * ^f * 

" Within me was a nameless thought ; it closed 
The Janus of my soul on echoing hinge, 
And said ' Peace ! ' with a voice like War's." 



" Day came at last ; her light showed gray and sad 
As hatched by tempest, and could scarce prevail 
Over the shaggy forest to imprint 
Its outline on the sky, — expressionless, 
Almost sans shadow as sans radiance ; 
An idiocy of light.'''' 

The following lines are part of an apostrophe to Death. 

" Thou, who art Life's betrothed, and bearest her forth 
To scare her with sad sights, — who hast thy joy 
Where'er the peopled towns are dumb with plague, — 
Where'er the battle and the vulture meet, — 
Where'er the deep sea writhes like Laocoon 
Beneath the serpent winds, and vessels split 
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On secret rocks, and men go gurgling down, 
Down, down, to lose their shriekings in the depth." 

But enough of this ungenial employment of chronicling 
faults, and putting mistakes into a frame and hanging them 
up, that they may be the better seen. We gladly turn to 
the more amiable office of quoting what we may conscien- 
tiously commend. From a poem addressed " To a Poet's 
Child," we extract some pleasing stanzas, in which the tone 
of sentiment reveals, that she had already, like so many of 
her tuneful tribe, begun to feel the burden and the mystery 
of life, and to learn in sorrow what she taught in song. 

" 'T is well ! I would not doom thy years 
Of golden prime, to only tears. 
Fair girl ! 't were better that thine eyes 
Should find a joy in summer skies. 

" As if their sun were on thy fate, 
Be happy ; strive not to be great ; 
And go not from thy kind apart, 
With lofty soul and stricken heart. 

" Think not too deeply ; shallow thought, 
Like open rills, is ever sought 
By light and flowers ; while fountains deep 
Amid the rocks and shadows sleep. 

" Feel not too warmly ; lest thou be 
Too like Cyrene's waters free, 
Which burn at night, when all around 
In darkness and in chill is found. 

" Touch not the harp to win the wreath ; 
Its tone is fame, its echo death ! 
The wreath may like the laurel grow, 
Yet turns to cypress on the brow ! " 

" And, as a flame springs clear and bright, 
Yet leaveth ashes 'stead of light, 
So genius (fatal gift) is doomed 
To leave the heart it fired, consumed." 

" For thee, for thee, thou orphaned one, 
I make an humble orison ! 
Love all the world ; and ever dream 
That all are true who truly seem. 
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" Forget ! for, so, 't will move thee not, 
Or lightly move, to be forgot ! 
Be streams thy music ; hills thy mirth ; 
Thy chiefest light, the household hearth. 

" So, when grief plays her natural part, 
And visiteth thy quiet heart, 
Shall all the clouds of grief be seen 
To show a sky of hope between. 

" So, when thy beauty senseless lies, 
No sculptured urn shall o'er thee rise ; 
But gentle eyes shall weep at will, 
Such tears as hearts like thine distill." 

— pp. 119-121. 

This volume contains a remarkable poem on " Life and 
Death," from which we would gladly quote, but it is too 
long to extract entire, and any thing less than the whole 
would not give an adequate impression of it. 

The third and last of Miss Barrett's volumes was publish- 
ed in eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, and contains more 
of original poetry than both of the former ones. In comparing 
this volume with the first, we can perceive that in the thirteen 
years which separate them, her mind has gone through essential 
changes, which are not in all respects for the better. There 
is more fertility of invention, more luxuriance of fancy, more 
boldness and originality of thought, a more expanded poetical 
horizon, brighter visions of beauty, and tones of more impas- 
sioned music. The susceptible girl has ripened into the woman 
of deep feeling, tremulous sensibility, and a nature in which 
we see the sunlight of religion struggling through the dark 
clouds of native melancholy, and tinging their edges with hues 
of heavenly purple and gold. But in regard to good sense, 
pure taste, sound judgment, stern resolution to blot, and 
patient continuance in correction, there has been by no 
means a commensurate progress. Flaunting and unprofitable 
weeds shoot up side by side with flowers, whose colors and 
fragrance have been fed by the choicest dews of Castalia. 
The steadiness of her flight bears no proportion to the vigor 
of her wing. Her great defect is a certain lawless extrava- 
gance, which delights in the wild, the mystic, the wonderful ; 
which blends into the same group the most discordant images, 
and hurries her into a dim cloud-land far remote from human 
sympathies, and where the eye aches in attempting to follow 
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her. There is a profusion of dazzling and glittering phrase- 
ology, as if a multitude of brave words had been hurled into 
the air and fallen confusedly upon the page. The firm earth 
seems to roll away from under our feet, and we are tossed 
upon a restless sea of fantastic imagery till the brain reels. 
In her wish to avoid what is prosaic, tame, and common- 
place, she passes into the opposite extreme, and mistaking 
reverse of wrong for right, accumulates image upon image, 
and lavishes with too profuse a hand her poetical vocabulary, 
gilding refined gold, and painting the lily. She forgets, that, in 
the mental as well as the material world, the fairest region of 
poetical beauty and fertility is to be found equally distant 
from all extremes, and that the South pole is no less cold and 
icy than the North. Without undertaking to say what is the 
difference between poetry and prose, without assenting to or 
denying Coleridge's distinction, that "prose is proper words in 
proper places, and poetry the best words in the best places," 
it is unquestionably true, that they have many things in com- 
mon ; that, in both, precision of thought and simplicity of 
language are essential to success, and that he, who would 
write either with effect, must first know exactly what he 
wants to say, and then say it. 

" The Seraphim," the longest poem in the volume, is a 
lyrical drama, in which an attempt is made to express the 
emotions which may be supposed to be awakened in seraphic 
natures by the spectacle of the Crucifixion ; an awful theme, 
which would task the highest powers, and from which the 
highest powers would do well to recoil. After carefully 
reading this poem, aided by the comment and explanation 
which the author herself has given in her Preface, we can only 
say, and that too without going into an analysis of it, or giving 
copious extracts to justify our criticism, that it appears to us 
an unqualified failure. Not that it is a feeble or common- 
place performance ; on the contrary, it contains ample evi- 
dence of great poetical powers ; but it is not a great poem, 
and fails entirely in producing (at least upon us) the effect 
which the author must have proposed to herself in writing it. 

" The Poet's Vow," and the " Romaunt of Marget," 
were written (as we are told in the Preface), the former, to 
enforce the truth, that the creature cannot be isolated from 
the creature ; and the latter, that the creature cannot be sus- 
tained by the creature. These are certainly remarkable 
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poems, and show the shaping spirit of imagination, especially 
the former one, in a very high degree. No one can read 
them without feeling himself to be in the presence of an ex- 
traordinary mind. A very rich vein of pure poetry runs 
through them, and they reveal an affluence of imagery, which 
grows richer by what it spends. But they do not interest the 
human sympathies. They do not belong to that class of 
poetry, which is read and re-read till it twines itself sponta- 
neously round the memory. A light like that of wintry 
moons plays round them, beautiful, but cold. They people 
the airy realms of the imagination with forms of visionary 
grace, but they do not touch the pulses of the heart. The 
warm breath of life does not animate their sculptured beauty. 
From " Isabel's Child," a poem of singular originality of 
conception and impassioned depth of feeling, we extract a 
passage, suggested by an infant sleeping upon its mother's arm, 
and marked by some of her characteristic excellences and de- 
fects. 

" 'T is aye a solemn thing to me 
To look upon a babe that sleeps, — 
Wearing in its spirit-deeps 
The unrevealed mystery 
Of its Adam's taint and woe, 
Which, when they revealed be, 
Will not let it slumber so ! 
Lying new in life beneath 
The shadow of the coming death 
With that low, soft, quiet breath, 
As it felt the sun ! — 
Knowing all things by their blooms, 
Not their roots ! — yea, sun and sky, 
Only by the warmth that comes 
Out of each ! earth, only by 
The pleasant hues that o'er it run ! 
* * # # # 

All which broken sentiency 
Will gather, and unite, and climb 
To an immortality 
Good or evil, each sublime, 
Through life and death to life again ! — 
O little lids, now closed fast ! 
Must ye learn to drop at last 
Our large and burning tears ? — 
vol. lv. — no. 116. 27 
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O warm, quick body ! must thou lie, 

When is done the round of years, 

Bare of all the joy and pain, 

Dust in dust, — thy place upgiving 

To creeping worms in sentient living ? 

O small, frail being ! wilt thou stand 

At God's right hand ; — 

Lifting up those sleeping eyes, 

Dilated by sublimest destinies 

In endless waking? Thrones and Seraphim 

Through the long ranks of their solemnities 

Sunning thee with calm looks of Heaven's surprise, — 

Thy look alone on Him ? — 

Or else, self-willed to the Godless place, 

(God keep thy will,) feel thine own energies, 

Cold, strong, objectless, like a dead man's clasp, 

The sleepless, deathless life within thee, grasp ? 

While myriad faces like one changeless face, 

With woe not love's, shall glass thee everywhere, 

And overcome thee with thine own despair." 

pp. 145-148. 

From " The Island," a poem which gives utterance to 
that vague longing for the wings of a dove to flee away and 
be at rest, which all poetic natures are conscious of at times, 
we extract some fanciful and feeling stanzas. 

" No sod in all that island hath 
Been opened for the dead, — 
No island wind hath borne a sound 
Of sorrow uttered, — 
We cannot say by water clear 
Or spreading tree, — ' I suffered 7«ere.' 

" Our only ' farewell ' shall be breathed 
Toward the setting light, 
When every star by day concealed 
Will make us welcome night : 
Our only use of tears, — t' express 
The sense of too much happiness. 

" Our fancies shall their plumage take 
From fairest island birds, 
That shine and dart from earth to heaven ! 
And then, in turn, our words 
Unconsciously shall take the dyes 
Of those encolored fantasies. 
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" Yea ! soon, no consonant unsmooth 
Our smile-tuned lips shall reach, 
But softer than Hellenic sounds 
Shall glide into our speech, — 
(What music did you ever find 
So soft as voices glad and kind ?) 

" And often, by the joy without 
And in us overwrought, 
We shall sit voicelessly, and read 
Such poems in our thought 
As Pindar might have writ, if he 
Had tended sheep in Arcady ! 

" Or iEschylus, — the pleasant fields 
He died in, longer knowing, — 
Or Homer, had he heard no tone 
More loud than Meles' flowing, — 
Or poet Plato, had th' undim 
Unsetting God light broke on him. 

" Choose me the loftiest cave of all 
To make a place for prayer ; 
And I will choose a praying voice 
To pour our spirits there. 
How silverly the echoes run, — 
Thy will be done, — thy will be done I " 

— pp. 192-195. 

We have been much pleased with the verses entitled " My 
Doves," both for their many beautiful images and expres- 
sions, and for the tenderness and truth of sentiment which 
run through them. 

" My Doves. 
" ' O Weisheit ! Du red'st wie eine Taube ! ' — Goethe. 
" My little doves have left a nest 
Upon an Indian tree, 
Whose leaves fantastic take their rest 
Or motion from the sea : 
For, ever there, the sea winds go 
With sunlit paces, to and fro. 

" The tropic flowers looked up to it, 
The tropic stars looked down : 
And there my little doves did sit, 
With feathers softly brown, 
And glittering eyes, that showed their right 
To general Nature's deep delight. 
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" And God them taught, at every close 
Of water far, and wind 
And lifted leaf, to interpose 
Their chanting voices kind ; 
Interpreting that love must be 
The meaning of the earth and sea. 

" Fit ministers ! of living loves, 
Theirs has the calmest sound, — 
Their living voice the likest moves 
To lifeless noises round, — 
In such sweet monotone as clings 
To music of insensate things ! 

" My little doves were ta'en away 
From that glad nest of theirs, 
Across an ocean foaming aye, 
And tempest-clouded airs, 
My little doves ! — who lately knew 
The sky and wave, by warmth and blue. 

" And now within the city prison 
In mist and dullness pent, 
With sudden upward look they listen 
For sounds of past content, — 
For lapse of water, swell of breeze, 
Or nut-fruit falling from the trees. 

" The stir without the glow of passion, — 
The triumph of the mart, — 
The gold and silver's dreary clashing 
With man's metallic heart, — 
The wheeled pomp, the pauper tread, — 
These only sounds are heard instead. 

" Yet still, as on my human hand 
Their fearless heads they lean, 
And almost seem to understand 
What human musings mean, — 
(With such a plaintive gaze their eyne 
Are fastened upwardly to mine !) 

" Their chant is soft as on the nest, 
Beneath the sunny sky ; 
For love that stirred in their breast 
Remains undyingly, 
And, 'neath the city's shade, can keep 
The well of music clear and deep. 
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" And love that keeps the music, fills 
With pastoral memories ! 
All echoings from out the hills, 
All droppings from the skies, 
All Sowings from the wave and wind, 
Remembered in their chant I find. 

" So teach ye me the wisest part, 
My little doves ! to move 
Along the city ways, with heart 
Assured by holy love, 
And vocal with such songs as own 
A fountain to the world unknown. 

" 'T was hard to sing by Babel's stream, — 
More hard, in Babel's street ! 
But if the soulless creatures deem 
Their music not unmeet 
For sunless walls, — let us begin, 
Who wear immortal wings within. 

" To me fair memories belong 
Of scenes that erst did bless ; 
For no regret, — but present song, 
And lasting thankfulness, — 
And very soon to break away, 
Like types, in purer things than they. 

" I will have hopes that cannot fade, 
For flowers the valley yields, — 
I will have humble thoughts instead 
Of silent, dewy fields ! 
My spirit and my God shall be 
My seaward hill, my boundless sea." 

— pp. 301 - 306. 

The following poem has merit both of thought and ex- 
pression, though a little overstated. 

" The Sleep. 

" ' He giveth His beloved sleep.' " 

Psalm cxxvii. ver. 2d. 

" Of all the thoughts of God, that are 

Borne inward into souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist's music deep, — 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this, — 
' He giveth His beloved sleep.' 
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" What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero's heart, to be unmoved, — 
The poet's star-tuned harp, to sweep, — 
The senate's shout to patriot vows, — 
The monarch's crown, to light the brows ? — 
' He giveth His beloved sleep.' 

" What do we give to our beloved ? 

A little faith, all undisproved, — 

A little dust, to overweep, — 

And bitter memories, to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake ! 
' He giveth His beloved sleep.' 

" ' Sleep soft, beloved,' we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 
Sad dreams, that through the eyelids creep : 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber, when 
' He giveth His beloved sleep.' 

" O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
O men, with wailing in your voices ! 
O delved gold, the wailers heap ! 

strife, O curse, that o'er it fall ! 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And ' giveth His beloved sleep.' 

" His dews drop mutely on the hill ; 

His cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men toil and reap ! 

More softly than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 
' He giveth His beloved sleep.' 

" Yea ! men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 
In such a rest his heart to keep ; 
But angels say, — and through the word 

1 ween their blessed smile is heard, 
' He giveth His beloved sleep.' 

" For me, my heart that erst did go 
More like a tired child at a show, 
That sees through tears the juggler's leap, — 
Would now its weary vision close, 
Would childlike on His love repose 
Who ' giveth His beloved sleep.' 
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" And friends, dear friends, — when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say ' Not a tear must o'er her fall, — 

' He giveth His beloved sleep ! ' " 

We have seen a manuscript poem of Miss Barrett's 
(whether it has ever been printed or not, we cannot say), 
which, on the whole, we prefer to any thing of hers which 
we have read in print. In spite of a few prettinesses, it is a 
poem of exquisite beauty, and as airy and delicate a creation 
of the fancy, as if Queen Mab herself had presided at the 
loom in which it was woven. It is a lavish and luxurious 
display of poetical wealth. Its entireness and completeness, 
the wonderful truth and keeping of the picture show that 
power of vivid conception, and of infusing her own soul into 
the body of her subject, and becoming a part of it, which are 
unerring marks of the true poet. We should think it had 
been written by 

" some gay creature of the elements, 
That in the colors of the rainbow lives, 
And plays in the plighted clouds." 

It is as full of the sights and sounds of the upper deep, as 
Ariel's song in the " Tempest " is of those of the lower. 
Every thing seems to have suffered a cloud change. It 
naturally suggests a comparison with Shelley's fine lines 
" To a Cloud," but is altogether more to our taste. 

" The House of Clouds. 

" I would build a cloudy house, 

For my thoughts to live in, 
When for earth too fancy-loose, 

And too low for heaven ; 
I sleep and talk my dream aloud, — 

I build it fair to see, — 
I build it of the moonlit cloud, 

To which I looked with thee. 

" Cloud-walls of the morning's gray, 
Faced with amber column, — 
Crowned with crimson cupola, 
From a sunset solemn, — 
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Casements from the valley fetch, 

May-mists glimmering ! — 
With a sunbeam hid in each, 

And a smell of spring. 

" Build the entrance high and proud, 

Darkening and eke brightening, 
Of a riven thunder-cloud, 

Veined with the lightning. 
Use one with an iris-stain 

For the door within, 
Turning with a sound like rain 

As you enter in. 

" Enter a broad hall thereby, 

Walled with cloudy whiteness, — 
'T is a blue place in the sky, 

Wind-worked into brightness. 
Whence corridors, and stair degrees, 

So brightly wind away, 
That children wish, upon their knees, 

They walked where they pray. 

" Be my chamber tapestried 

With the showers of summer, 
Close and silent, — glorified, 

When the sunbeams come there. — 
Wandering harpers, — harping on 

Every drop as such, 
Drawing colors for a tune, 

Measured to the touch. — 

" Bring a shadow green and still, 

From the chestnut forest, — 
Bring a purple from the hill, 

When the heat is sorest, — 
Spread them wide from wall to wall, 

Carpet-wove around, — 
And thereupon the foot shall fall, 

In light instead of sound. 

" Bring the gray cloud from the east, 

Where the lark was singing, 
Something of the song, at least, 

Unlost in the bringing, — 
And that shall be a morning chair, 

For poet-dreams, — when with them 
No verse-constraint, the floating air 

Their only, lovely rhythm. 
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" Bring the red cloud from the sun, — 

While he sinketh, catch it, — 
That shall be a couch, — with one 

Sidelong star to watch it, — 
Prepared for poet's finest thought 

At curfew hour to lean, — 
When things invisible are brought 

More near him than the seen. 

" Poet's thought, — not poet's sigh, 

Alas ! they come together ! 
The cloudy walls divide and fly, 

As if in April weather, — 
Stair, corridor, and column proud, 

My chamber bright to see, — 
All pass ! except that moonlit cloud, 

To which I looked with thee. 

" Let them, — wipe such visionings 

From the Fancy's cartel ! 
Love secures some fairest things, 

And dowers with his immortal ! 
Moons, suns may darken, — heaven be bowed, — 

But here unchanged shall be, — 
Here, in my soul, — that moonlit cloud, 

To which I looked with thee." 

We have spoken before of Miss Barrett's learning, which 
is extensive and curious. She has evidently read many 
strange books, such as cross the path of few men, and still 
fewer women. She is the writer of a series of papers re- 
cently published in the " London Athenaeum," on the Greek 
Christian poets, with translations, which are remarkable, not 
only for their recondite learning, but for the half sportive 
and half solemn way in which she treats her subject. Her 
prose is nearly as characteristic and peculiar as her poetry. 
We should be glad to make some extracts from it, as well 
as from the poetical translations, but we have left ourselves 
no room. 

We take leave of Miss Barrett with an expression of sin- 
cere admiration for her genius, her learning, and the tone of 
moral and religious feeling, which elevates and sanctifies her 
poetry. If we have spoken plainly of her faults, it is be- 
cause she can bear it. She has great gifts, and can do better 
things than she has yet done, if she will chastise the lawless 

vol. lv. — no. 116. 28 
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extravagance of her genius, beget in the whirlwind of her in- 
spiration a temperance that shall give it smoothness, and let 
in the light of day upon those mazy and mystic labyrinths of 
thought in which she delights to lose herself and bewilders her 
readers. Her faults are excesses and not defects, overflowings 
and not short-comings, the wild fertility of a too luxuriant, and 
not the hunger-bitten poverty of a meagre soil. Let her re- 
member, that lawlessness is but another name for feebleness ; 
that extravagance is not power ; that to be obscure is not to 
be profound ; to be mystical is not to be sublime ; and that 
genius, in its highest flight of ecstasy, "with all its robes 
and singing garlands about it," must be guided and controlled 
by a law as unslumbering and unerring as that which brings 
back the comet to its perihelion from the far depths of in- 
finite space. 

Mr. Milnes is the author of two volumes of poetry, 
which were published four or five years ago, and were 
noticed in a former number of our journal.* He has im- 
proved since that time. He has opened a deeper vein of 
thought, his verse flows with more ease and grace, and he 
has poured a warmer and mellower atmosphere of poetry 
over his page. His poems are of that kind, which one is 
willing to praise and reluctant to condemn, on account of 
their truth and dignity of sentiment, their just and pure feeling, 
their right-mindedness and right-heartedness, if we may be al- 
lowed the expression. He has looked upon life in an ob- 
servant and meditative spirit, and from the "common shows 
of earth and sky " has drawn the elements of truth and beauty ; 
and, in the coarse interests of the every-day world, he has 
seen that poetical aspect, which presents itself only to the 
gifted eye. His poetry is the poetry of reflection and not of 
passion, and is a transcript of trains of thought rather than of 
moods of feeling ; nor does it abound with the element of the 
purely picturesque. It commends itself by a certain thought- 
ful elegance, a pure and correct tone of feeling, a delicate 
spirit of observation, and a scholarlike grace of style. To the 
endowments of a great poet, the life-giving breath of inspira- 
tion, the creative power of genius, that soars into the highest 
heaven of invention, and subdues, melts, and moulds the heart 



1 See North American Review, Vol. XLIX., pp. 348 et seq. 
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at will, he can hardly lay claim ; but he may justly aspire to 
no mean rank among those poets, whose aim it has been to 
make men happier and wiser by their thoughts and their 
affections ; who have drawn " that wisdom, which is love, " 
from the many-colored scenes of life, and who have found the 
seeds of poetry springing in the furrows of the common heart 
and mind. He is fully as much of a philosopher as of a 
poet, and the interest and value of his poetry are derived as 
much from the thoughtful spirit, which breathes through it, as 
from the more strictly poetical element. Nor does he escape 
the faults to which poetry of this class is exposed. He is 
sometimes tame and monotonous, dwelling too much upon 
particulars and details, and giving to his subject an injudicious 
expansion ; and sometimes he clothes in the form and body 
of verse what is essentially prosaic, and what, by no change 
of garb, can be made otherwise. 

Among the contents of this volume we have been most 
struck with the specimens of " Poetry for the People," though 
we think that there is something of a misnomer in the title. It 
is poetry awakened in a well-endowed and thoughtful mind by a 
view of the common lot of humanity; the temptations, the perils, 
the recompenses, the joys and sorrows of those, whose heritage 
is daily toil ; but it is not of a kind calculated to hit the general 
mind between wind and water. It is not sufficiently vivid, 
condensed, and picturesque. It is thoughtful poetry, and its 
delicate flavor, like that of claret wine and olives, is only to 
be appreciated by a taste formed by training and cultivation. 
Poetry for the people is to be found in the songs of Burns, 
the lyrics of Campbell, and the electric energy of Byron. 
But, be this as it may, it is poetry of the true stamp, marked 
by manly and original thought, clothed in vigorous and grace- 
ful verse. We like it, too, for its genial sympathy with hu- 
manity, which is the more to be commended in one of Mr. 
Milnes's rank and situation in life ; a man of fortune, a member 
of Parliament, a conservative in politics, the favored child of 
circumstance and chance. It is much to his credit, that, by 
the natural movements of his own mind, he has come to re- 
sults to which most men arrive through suffering and struggle ; 
and that prosperity has not hardened his heart, or deadened 
his sympathy. We copy two of these poems, which we are 
sure will commend themselves to the taste of our readers. 
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" THE PATIENCE OF THE POOB. 

" When leisurely the man of ease 
His morning's daily course' begins, 
And round him in bright circle sees 
The comforts Independence wins, 
He seems unto himself to hold 
An uncontested natural right 
In Life a volume to unfold 
Of simple, ever-new delight. 

" And if, before the evening close, 
The hours their rainbow wings let fall, 
And sorrow shakes his bland repose, 
And too continuous pleasures pall, 
He murmurs, as if Nature broke 
Some promise plighted at his birth, 
In bending him beneath the yoke 
Borne by the common sons of earth. 

" They starve beside his plenteous board, 
They halt behind his easy wheels, 
But sympathy in vain affords 
The sense of ills he never feels. 
He knows he is the same as they, 
A feeble, piteous, mortal thing, 
And still expects that every day 
Increase and change of bliss should bring. 

" Therefore when he is called to know 
The deep realities of pain, 
He shrinks as from a viewless blow, 
He writhes as in a magic chain : 
Untaught that trial, toil, and care 
Are the great charter of his kind, 
It seems disgrace for him to share 
Weakness of flesh and human mind. 

" Not so the People's honest child, 
The field-flower of the open sky, 
Ready to live while winds are wild, 
Nor, when they soften, loath to die ; 
To him there never came the thought 
That this his life was meant to be 
A pleasure-house, where peace unbough 
Should minister to pride or glee. 

" You oft may hear him murmur loud 
Against the uneven lots of Fate, 
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You oft may see him inly bowed 

Beneath affliction's weight on weight ; — 

But rarely turns he on his grief 

A face of petulant surprise, 

Or scorns whate'er benign relief 

The hand of God or man supplies. 

" Behold him on his rustic bed, 
The unluxurious couch of need, 
Striving to raise his aching head 
And sinking powerless as a reed : 
So sick in both he hardly knows 
Which is his heart's or body's sore, 
For, the more keen his anguish grows, 
His wife and children pine the more. 

" No search for him of dainty food, 
But coarsest sustenance of life, — 
No rest by artful quiet wooed, 
But household cries and wants and strife ; 
Affection can at best employ 
Her utmost of unhandy care, 
Her prayers and tears are weak to buy 
The costly drug, the purer air. 

" Pity herself, at such a sight, 
Might lose her gentleness of mien, 
And clothe her form in angry might, 
And as a wild despair be seen ; 
Did she not hail the lesson taught, 
By this unconscious suffering boor, 
To the high sons of lore and thought, 
— The sacred Patience of the Poor. 

" — This great endurance of each ill, 
As a plain fact whose right or wrong 
They question not, confiding still, 
That it shall last not overlong ; 
Willing, from first to last, to take 
The mysteries of our life, as given, 
Leaving the time-worn soul to slake 
Its thirst in an undoubted Heaven." — pp. 44 - 48. 

" HICH AND POOR. 

" When God built up the dome of blue, 
And portioned earth's prolific floor, 
The measure of his wisdom drew 
A line between the Rich and Poor ; 
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And till that vault of glory fall, 

Or beauteous earth be scarred with flame, 

Or saving love be all in all, 
That rule of life will rest the same. 

" We know not why, we know not how, 

Mankind are framed for weal or woe, — 
But to the Eternal Law we bow ; 

If such things are, they must be so. 
Yet, let no cloudy dreams destroy 

One truth outshining bright and clear, 
That Wealth is only Hope and Joy, 

And Poverty but Pain and Fear. 

" Behold our children as they play ! 

Blest creatures, fresh from Nature's hand ; 
The peasant boy as great and gay 

As the young heir to gold and land ; 
Their various toys of equal worth, 

Their little needs of equal care, 
And halls of marble, huts of earth, 

All homes alike endeared and fair. 

" They know no better ! would that we 

Could keep our knowledge safe from worse ; 
So Power should find and leave us free, 

So Pride be but the owner's curse ; 
So, without marking which was which, 

Our hearts would tell, by instinct sure, 
What paupers are the ambitious Rich ! 

How wealthy the contented Poor ! 

" Grant us, O God ! but health and heart, 
And strength to keep desire at bay, 
And ours must be the better part, 
Whatever else besets our way. 
Each day may bring sufficient ill ; 

But we can meet and fight it through, 
If Hope sustains the hand of will, 
And Conscience is our captain too." 

— pp. 57-59. 

The volume contains, too, some very pleasing love-poems, 
which, as might naturally be expected from the meditative 
cast of the writer's mind, express more of the sentiment 
than of the passion of love. But they are not the less to 
our taste on that account. We like their delicacy of tone, 
their purity of feeling, and their graceful and distinct ex- 
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pression. They embody, as we think, the doctrine of the 
true church upon that subject, upon which so many poets 
have written, and so few wisely. and well. We copy a few 
of them for the gratification of such of our readers as are not 
too old or too hard to relish them. 

" PASTOBAL SONG. 

" I wandered by the brook-side, 
I wandered by the mill, — 
I could not hear the brook flow, 
The noisy wheel was still ; 
There was no burr of grasshopper, 
No chirp of any bird, 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 

" I sat beneath the elm-tree, 
I watched the long, long shade, 
And, as it grew still longer, 
I did not feel afraid ; 
For I listened for a footfall, 
I listened for a word, — 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 

" He came not, — no, he came not, — 
The night came on alone, — 
The little stars sat, one by one, 
Each on his golden throne ; 
The evening air past by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirred, — 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 

" Fast silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood behind, — 
A hand was on my shoulder, 
I knew its touch was kind : 
It drew me nearer, — nearer, — 
We did not speak one word, 
For the beating of our own hearts 
Was all the sound we heard." — pp. 109, 110. 

" LOVE-THOUGHTS. 

" I would be calm, — I would be free 
From thoughts and images of Thee ; 
But Nature and thy will conspire 
To bar me from my fair desire. 
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" The trees are moving with thy grace, 
The water will reflect thy face, 
The very flowers are plotting deep, 
And in thy breath their odors steep. 

" The breezes, when mine eyes I close, 
With sighs, just like mine own, impose ; 
The nightingale then takes her part, 
And plays thy voice against my heart. 

" If thou then in one golden chain 
Canst bind the world, I strive in vain ; 
Perchance my wisest scheme would be 
To join this great conspiracy." — p. 165. 

" SHADOWS. 

" They seemed to those, who saw them meet, 
The worldly friends of every day, 
Her smile was undisturbed and sweet, 
His courtesy was free and gay. 

" But yet, if one the other's name 
In some unguarded moment heard, 
The heart, you thought so calm and tame, 
Would struggle like a captured bird : 

" And letters of mere formal phrase 
Were blistered with repeated tears, — 
And this was not the work of days, 
But had gone on for years and years ! 

" Alas, that Love was not too strong 
For maiden shame and manly pride ! 
Alas, that they delayed so long 
The goal of mutual bliss beside. 

" Yet what no chance could then reveal, 
And neither would be first to own, 
Let fate and courage now conceal, 
When truth could bring remorse alone." 

—pp. 171, 172. 

" Beneath an Indian palm a girl 
Of other blood reposes, 
Her cheek is clear and pale as pearl, 
Amid that wild of roses. 

" Beside a northern pine a boy 
Is leaning fancy-bound, 
Nor listens where with noisy joy 
Awaits the impatient hound. 
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" Cool grows the sick and feverish calm, — 
Relaxed the frosty twine, — 
The pine-tree dreameth of the palm, 
The palm-tree of the pine. 

" As soon shall nature interlace 
Those dimly-visioned boughs, 
As these young lovers face to face 
Renew their early vows ! " — p. 173. 

There is a short poem by Heinrich Heine, which so much 
resembles the last of those which we have quoted from Mr. 
Milnes, that, if one were not suggested by the other, the 
coincidence is very remarkable. We have attempted a ver- 
sion of these lines, for want of a better. 

Where polar frosts are sharp and long, 

A single pine-tree grows. 
It sleeps ; and Winter round it weaves 
A robe of ice and snows. 

Its dreams recall a lonely palm, 

That, far in Eastern lands, 
By crags that glow with tropic heat, 
In mourning silence stands.* 
We quote the lines entitled "A Spanish Anecdote," not 
as being very striking in themselves, but because the same 
anecdote has been told by three or four of the most distin- 
guished writers of our time, and, as a matter of mere literary 
curiosity, our readers may like to compare the several ver- 
sions with one another. 

" It was a holy usage to record, 
Upon each Refectory's side or end, 
The last mysterious Supper of our Lord, 
That meanest appetites might upward tend. 

" Within the convent palace of old Spain, 
Rich with the gifts and monuments of Kings, 

* That the reader may not judge of Heine's verses by oar translation, 
solely, we subjoin the original. 

" Ein Fichtenbautn steht einsam 
Ira Norden, auf kahler Hoh' 
Ihn schlafert ; mit weisse Decke 
Umhullen ihn Eis und Sehnee. 
Er traflmt von einer Palme, 
Die, fern im Morgenland, 
Einsam und schweigend trauert 
Auf brennender Felsenwand." 
VOL. LV. — NO. 116. 29 
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Hung such a picture, said by some to reign 
The sove'ran glory of those wondrous things. 

" A painter of far fame,* in deep delight, 
Dwelt on each beauty he so well discerned, 
While, in low tones, a grey Geronomite 
This answer to his ecstasy returned." 

" ' Stranger ! I have received my daily meal 
In this good company, now threescore years, 
And Thou, whoe'er Thou art, canst hardly feel 
How Time these lifeless images endears. 

" ' Lifeless, — ah ! no : both Faith and Art have given 
That passing hour a life of endless rest, 
And every soul who loves the food of Heaven, 
May to that table come a welcome guest : 

" ' Lifeless, — ah ! no : while in mine heart are stored 
Sad memories of my brethren dead and gone, 
Familiar places vacant round our board, 
And still that silent supper lasting on ; 

" ' While I review my youth, — what I was then, — 
What I am now, and ye, beloved ones all ! 
It seems as if these were the living men, 
And we the colored shadows on the wall.' " — pp. 73, 74. 

Wordsworth relates the same incident in blank verse. 
" One above all, a Monk who waits on God 
In the magnific convent built of yore, 
To sanctify the Escurial palace. He, — 
Guiding, from cell to cell and room to room, 
A British painter (eminent for truth 
In character and depth of feeling, shown 
By labors that have touched the hearts of kings, 
And are endeared to simple cottagers), 
Came in that service, to a glorious work, 
Our Lord's Last Supper, beautiful as when at first 
The appropriate picture, fresh from Titian's hand, 
Graced the Refectory ; and there, while both 
Stood with eyes fixed upon that masterpiece, 
The hoary Father in the Stranger's ear, 
Breathed out these words : — ' Here daily do we sit. 
Thanks given to God for daily bread, and here 
Pondering the mischiefs of these restless times, 
And thinking of my Brethren dead, dispersed, 
Or changed and changing, I not seldom gaze 

* Wilkie. 
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Upon this Solemn Company, unmoved 

By shock of circumstance or lapse of years, 

Until I cannot but believe that they, — 

They are in truth the Substance, we the Shadows.' " 

The same occurrence is also told twice in prose. The 
following passage is from " The Doctor," and was undoubt- 
edly contributed by Southey. * 

" When Wilkie was in the Escurial, looking at Titian's fa- 
mous picture of the Last Supper, in the Kefectory there, an old 
Jeronimite said to him, ' I have sat daily in sight of that picture 
for now nearly threescore years ; during that time my companions 
have dropped off, one after another, all who were my seniors, 
all who were my contemporaries, and many, or most of those, 
who were younger than myself ; more than one generation has 
passed away, and there the figures in the picture have remained 
unchanged ! I look at them till I sometimes think that they are 
the realities, and we but shadows ! ' " — Vol. n. p. 176. 

Rogers, in a note to one of his poems, relates a similiar 
anecdote, though the scene is changed from Spain to Italy, 
and he himself is made its hero, instead of Wilkie. 

" ' You admire that picture,' said an old Dominican to me at 
Padua, as I stood contemplating a Last Supper in the Refectory 
of his convent, the figures as large as the life. ' I have sat at 
my meals before it for seven and forty years, and, such are the 
changes that have taken place among us, so many have come 
and gone in the time, that, when I look upon the company there, 
upon those who are sitting at that table, silent as they are, I am 
sometimes tempted to think that we and not they are the shad- 
ows.' " 

In comparing these passages together, we think that there 
is not much to choose between the two poets, but that they 
must both yield the palm to their prose rivals. The former 
have diluted and expanded their subject too much, and their 
narrative suffers from its languid and feeble flow. The latter 
impress us more, by their directness and condensed brevity. 
Of these, we rather prefer Mr. Rogers, whose few lines have 
the finish of a Greek epigram, and would defy the most fasti- 
dious criticism to add, alter, or erase a word. 

The longest and most elaborate poems in Mr. Milnes's vol- 
ume, " The Northern Knight in Italy," and " The Fall of 
Alipius," are among the least successful. His mind is not 

* It is understood that this singular work is the production of more than 
one hand. 
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vivid and intense enough for narrative poetry, and the inter- 
est of the reader flags from the sluggish pace with which the 
events pass before him. His strength lies in those poems, 
which enforce some moral truth, or extract a lesson from a 
simple incident, or teach a gentle and reflective wisdom, or 
breathe a genial sympathy with suffering humanity. 

He also sometimes condescends to a kind of affectation 
in language unworthy of his genius and taste, and quite un- 
necessary in one who can do so well without them, as, for 
instance ; 

" A symphony of worlds begun 
Ere sin the glory mars, 
The cymbals of the new-born Sin, 
The trumpets of the stars." 
" It may be, that the Poet is as a spring, 
That, from the deep of being, pulsing forth, 
Proffers, &c." 
" The gladsome travail of continuous birth, 
The force, that leaves no creature unimbued 
With amorous Nature , s bland inquietude." 

" His senses energized with wondrous might, 

Mingled in lusty contest of delight." 
" From ebrious passion to supine remorse." 

Mr. Sterling, as we learn from the preface to his volume 
by his American editor, was educated a clergyman, but has 
of late years devoted himself to the study of philosophy and 
literature. He is the author of an original and striking story, 
called " The Onyx Ring," which appeared in " Black- 
wood's Magazine," two or three years ago, and which we 
remember to have read with much pleasure. To him is also 
ascribed an able and discriminating paper on the writings of 
Carlyle, in the " Westminster Review." We began to read 
his volume of poetry with considerable expectations, both 
from the commendations bestowed upon it by some of our 
friends, whose judgment we esteemed, and.from the ability 
which his prose had unquestionably displayed, but we con- 
fess ourselves to have been somewhat disappointed. It has, 
it is true, all those good elements to recommend it, which can 
be drawn from the moral nature and from the affections. It is 
the work of one, who thinks justly and feels rightly, who fears 
God and loves his neighbour, but it wants poetic power, 
originality, and grace. The tone of his mind seems too cold 
for poetry, and more adapted to philosophy. He reflects 
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and moralizes when he ought to feel and paint. He dwells 
too long upon particulars and details. His figures want life 
and his coloring warmth, and we are too often reminded of 
Hamlet's pithy criticism, " What read you ? Words, Words, 
Words." 

" The Sexton's Daughter," which occupies about a hun- 
dred pages of the volume, is a narrative poem of love and 
suffering in humble life. The story is told with much sim- 
plicity and feeling, with touches of quiet pathos and thoughtful 
t bservation, and it satisfies the highest requisitions of man's 
moral and religious nature. But it is far too long for the in- 
cidents which it relates. The narrative drags its weary 
length along at too slow a pace, and there is too much of 
conversation, too much of reflection, which is often common- 
place and prosaic, and there are too many tame and bald stan- 
zas. Verses like the following, and they are by no means a 
solitary instance, seem to have no other office than that of 
filling a space. 

" The evening came, and trembling stood 
The lover at the father's door, 
And found within the maid he wooed, 
And that old man so bent and hoar. 
" Their trimmest garb had each put on, 
Around was neatness, comfort, cheer ; 
The clouds appeared to distance gone, 
And Jane's bright face bespoke not fear. 
" She sat upon her mother's chair, 

And poured the drink that Henry loved ; 
Her tea with him 't was joy to share, 
And sit beside him unreproved. 
" And close beside the blazing fire 

Was placed the old man's easy seat ; 
The flames, now low, then shooting higher, 
Cast o'er him glimpses bright and fleet. 

" They showed a face more soft than bold, 
Though keen the look of settled will : 
With lines that many winters told, 
But little change of good and ill. 
" And thus the untroubled, aged man, 
His long-experienced lesson spake, 
In words that painfully began, 

While slow his pondering seemed to wake." 

— pp. 59, 60. 
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But it would not be fair to judge of the whole poem by a 
single unfavorable specimen, and we copy some portions, 
which are of a higher and better mood. 

In describing the childhood of his heroine he thus speaks 
of the relations, that were formed between the mother and 
the child. 

" The child and woman thus akin, 

Two shapes of earth's obscurest throng, 
Had love as true, both hearts within, 
As e'er was told in lofty song. 

" I know not, — 't was not said of yore, — 
But still to me, a man, it seems, 
That motherhood is something more 
Than e'en a father's fondness deems. 

" The teeming breast has thrills, 't is plain, 
More deep than e'er its partner knew, 
A mystery of hopeful pain, 

That makes a greater blessing due. 

" And thus, though far in years apart, 
To them belonged one will alone ; 
The youthful and the elder heart 

To one true heart had grown." — p. 29. 

The heroine herself at a later period of life is thus de- 
scribed ; 

" Years flowed away and never brought 
The weary weight of care to Jane ; 
They prompted pity, wonder, thought, 
The strength of life without the pain. 

" To her new beauty largely given 

From deeper fountains looked and smiled ; 
And, like a morning dream from heaven, 
.The woman gleamed within the child. 

" Her looks were oftener turned to earth, 
But every glance was lovelier now ; 
'T was plain that light of inward birth 
Now kissed the sunshine round her brow. 

" Withdrawn was she from passing eyes 
By more than fortune's outward law, 
By bashful thoughts like silent sighs, 
By Feeling's lone, retiring awe. 
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" So fair the wave that twilight weaves 
Around its golden shows, 
Or shadow of its own green leaves 
Upon the crimson rose. 

" And she had reached a higher state, 
Though infant joys about her clung ; 
With gaze more fixed a graver fate 
Above her beauty hung. 

" So fares it still with human life, 
Which, ever journeying on, 
Unconscious climbs from peace to strife, 
Till new ascents be won. 

" And thus about her youth was spread 
The shadow thrown by coming Time, 
The expectance, deepening o'er her head, 
Of passion's sad Sublime." — pp. 33, 34. 

The following stanzas tell their own story. 

" With bold affection, pure and true, 
The lovers rose all fears above, 
And Faith and Conscience fed with dew 
The strong and flame-like flower of love. 

" Sometimes amid the glimmering meads 
They walked in August's genial eve, 
And marked above the mill-stream reeds 
The myriad flies their mazes weave ; 

" While under heaven's warm, lucid hues 
They felt their eyes and bosoms glow, 
And learned how fondly Fancy views 
Fair sights the moment ere they go ; 

" And then, while earth was darkening o'er, 
While stars began their tranquil day, 
Rejoiced that Nature gives us more 
Than all it ever takes away. 

" In earliest autumn's fading woods 

Remote from eyes they roamed at morn, 
And saw how Time transmuting broods 
O'er all that into Time is born. 

" That power which men would fain forget, 
The law of change and slow decay, 
Came to them with a mild regret, 
A brightness veiled in softening gray." — pp. 49, 50. 
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The hero in his school is thus introduced and described ; 

" November days are dull and dark, 

And well they teach the heart to ponder, 
Which sometimes needs must pause to mark 
How fades from earth its garb of wonder. 

" We breathe at whiles so charmed an air, 
By sound each leaf's light fall we learn, 
No breeze disturbs the spider's snare, 
That hangs with dew the stately fern. 

" Soon heaves within the boundless frame 
A strong and sullen gust of life, 
And rolling waves and woods proclaim 
The untuned world's increasing strife. 

" 'Mid boom, and clang, and stormy swell, 
And shadows dashed by blast and rain, 
Leaves heaped, whirled, routed, sweep the dell, 
And glimpses course the leaden main. 

" And yet, though inward drawn and still, 
There beats a hidden heart of joy ; 
Beneath the old year's mantle chill 

Sleeps, mute and numb, the unconscious boy. 

" And they, who muse and hope, may guess 
With faith assured the future spring ; 
But him who loves all hours will bless, 
All months to him of May-time sing. 

" ' At least I' ve known,' young Henry said, 
' How dark soe'er new days may prove, 
Love's inspiration shared and fed 
By her I love.' 

" With lifted brow, and buoyant heart, 
He now fulfilled his daily toil, 
And e'en 'mid weary tasks would start 
Bright springs from desert soil. 

" He stood with zeal the untaught to teach, 
'Mid fifty faces young and rude, 
And turned a cheerful front to each, 
That brightened them and yet subdued. 

" He strove that clear they might discern, 
What aims to man true value give, 
And said, — ' You do not live to learn, 
But learn that you may better live.' 
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" The boy who came with sun-bleached head, 
And dress by many patch repaired, 
Still felt in all that Henry said 
E'en more than strongest words declared. 

" Those truths, as more than lessons taught, 
Were learned as more than lessons too ; 
The teacher's precept, will, and thought, 
E'en from his look fresh import drew. 

" And well he knew how wilful sway 
Disloyal service breeds at best, 
And often makes the heart a prey 
To hate, by fear alone repressed. 

" Yet could he temper love and meekness 

With all the sacred might of law, 

Dissevering gentleness from weakness, 

And hallowing tenderness by awe. 

" Nor e'er beneath his steadfast eye 
Could ill escape its grave reproval ; 
Nor durst he set his conscience by, 
That peace might reign by its removal. 

" His love was no unblest device 

To lengthen falsehood's coward mood, 
Nor purchased liking at the price 
Of calling evil — good. 

" He woke the sense, he warmed the breast, 
Affirming truths supreme, 
And let the voice within attest 
He told no misty dream. 

" Each feeling thus that moved the child, 
As each in turn awoke, 
To its fixed law was reconciled, 
And owned the strength'ning yoke. 

" So still the God revealed below 
As one great Will of God to all, 
He taught for Sire and Judge to know, 
On whom for aid all groans may call. 

" Amid his poor, unknowing throng 
Of little learners pleased he stood ; 
To him their murmur hummed a song, 

And every face had sparks of good." — pp. 65-68. 
vol. LV. — NO. 116. 30 
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The following is a striking pictured the old Sexton, left 
desolate and heart-stricken by the death of his daughter and 
her lover. 

" Upon the spring-clad fields and woods, 

The churchyard graves and tall church-tower, 
The warm, pure daylight softly broods, 
And fills with life the morning hour. 

" The vast sepulchral yew-tree waves, 

And feels the sunshine cheer the shade, 
And e'en the low and grassy graves 
Appear in living slumber laid. 

" The only sad and helpless thing, 

That May-day makes not less forlorn, 
Is that old man, to whom the spring 
Is de^id, and dead the breezy morn. 

" These live not now, for all is dead 
With her that lies below the sod ; 
His daughter from his life is fled, 
And leaves but dust by spectres trod. 

" The smooth, sweet air is blowing round, 
It is a Spirit of hope to all ; 
It whispers o'er the wakening ground, 
And countless daisies hear the call ; 

" It mounts and sings away to heaven, 
And 'mid each light and lovely cloud ; 
To it the lark's loud joys are given, 
And young leaves answer it aloud. 

" It skims above the flat green meadow, 

And darkening sweeps the shiny stream ; 
Along the hill it drives the shadow, 

And sports and warms in the skyey beam. 

" But round that hoar and haggard man 
It cannot shed a glimpse of gladness ; 
He wastes beneath a separate ban, 
An exile to a world of sadness. 

" Upon a bench before his door 

He sits, with weak and staring eyes, 
He sits and looks, for straight before 
The grave that holds his daughter lies. 
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" If any come with him to speak, 

In dull harsh words he bids them go ; 
For this strong earth he seems too weak, 
For breathing life too cramped and slow. 

" A gnawing rage, an aimless heat, 

Have scored and set his grating face ; 
His eyes like ghosts the gazer greet, 
The guards of misery's dwelling-place ; 

" A sun-dial pillar left alone, 

On which no dial meets the eye ; 
A black mill-wheel with grass o'er-grown, 

That hears no water trickle by." — pp. 90-92. 

A portion of the work is occupied by the " Hymns of a 
Hermit," eighteen in number. As expressions of pure and 
elevated devotional feeling, they are entitled to the warm- 
est commendation, and their literary merit is considerable. 
Their prominent defect is, that they are too diffuse and over- 
loaded with epithets. The following may be quoted as a fair 
specimen. 

" HYMN. 

" Thou Lord ! who rear'st the mountains' height, 
And mak'st the cliffs with sunshine bright, 
O grant, that I may own thy hand 
No less in every grain of sand ! 

" With forests huge of dateless time 
Thy will has hung each peak sublime ; 
But withered leaves beneath a tree, 
Have tongues that tell us loud of Thee. 

" While clouds to clouds through ages call, 
Thou pour'st the thundering waterfall ; 
But every silent drop of dew 
Reflects thy ordered world to view. 

" In all the immense, the strange, and old, 
Thy presence careless men behold ; 
In all the little, weak and mean, 
By faith be thou as clearly seen. 

" Thou teach that not a leaf can grow 
Till life from Thee within it flow ; 
That not a speck of dust can be, 
O Fount of Being ! save by Thee. 
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" Instruct my soul, by shows distraught, 
Too vast and loud for peaceful thought, 
That every quiet note and gleam, 
With thee to musing spirits beam. 

" Inspire me, Thou, in every glance 
Of all our dreams confuse as chance, 
In every change of mortal things 
To see a power from Thee that springs ; 

" In every human word and deed, 
Each flash of feeling, will, or creed, 
To know a plan ordained above, 
Begun and ending all in love. 

" So smallest bubbles here on earth 
With me shall claim a heavenly birth, 
And each faint atom passing by 
Seem bright with thine eternal eye. 

" So best we learn what light sublime 
Is hid within the clouds of time, 
Whose darkness, dreadful though it be, 
From those who seek conceals not Thee." 

— pp. 140, 141. 

Among the miscellaneous poems we have been most pleas- 
ed with the following ballad, 

" THE EOSE AND THE GATTNTLET. 

" Low spake the Knight to the peasant girl, 
' I tell thee sooth — I am belted Earl ; 
Fly with me from this garden small, 
And thou shalt sit in my castle's hall, 

" ' Thou shalt have pomp, and wealth, and pleasure, 
Joys beyond thy fancy's measure ; 
Here with my sword and horse I stand, 
To bear thee away to my distant land. 

" ' Take, thou fairest ! this full-blown rose, 
A token of Love that as ripely blows.' 
With his glove of steel he plucked the token, 
But it fell from his gauntlet crushed and broken. 

" The maiden exclaimed, — 'Thou seest, Sir Knight, 
Thy fingers of iron can only smite ; 
And, like the rose thou hast torn and scattered, 
I in thy grasp should be wrecked and shattered.' 
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" She trembled and blushed, and her glances fell ; 
But she turned from the Knight, and said ' Farewell ' ; 
' Not so,' he cried, ' will I lose my prize, 
I heed not thy words, but I read thine eyes.' 

" He lifted her up in his grasp of steel, 
And he mounted and spurred with furious heel ; 
But her cry drew forth her hoary sire, 
Who snatched his bow from above the fire. 

" Swift from the valley the warrior fled, 
Swifter the bolt of the cross-bow sped ; 
And the weight that pressed on the fleet-foot horse, 
Was the living man, and the woman's corse. 

" That morning the rose was bright of hue ; 
That morning the maiden was fair to view ; 
But the evening sun its beauty shed 
On the withered leaves, and the maiden dead." 

— pp. 210,211. 

" Otho the Third," " Alfred the Harper," and " Louis 
the Fifteenth," are striking anecdotes, strikingly told, par- 
ticularly the last, but they would all be improved by a 
condensing process. There is a power of thought of no 
common order in " Lady Jane Grey," " Mirabeau," and 
" Daedalus," but the style is languid and diffuse. Mr. Ster- 
ling is more deficient in the superficial, than in the essential 
accomplishments of a poet ; he wants not so much " the imag- 
ination that bodies forth," as " the pen that turns to shape " ; 
that power of style, which combines, arranges, condenses, and 
polishes, which resolutely rejects every expression that di- 
lutes the strength, or retards the movement, of the thought, 
and which embodies the conception in those electric words 
which make it dart, lightning-like, into the mind. 

Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, as we learn from his title- 
page, is a baronet, and a Fellow of All Souls' College, Ox- 
ford. His poems are comprised in a small volume of nearly 
three hundred pages, dedicated to Lady Byron. Many of 
them we have read with pleasure. They are the productions 
of a thoughtful, pure, and cultivated mind, trained under good 
influences, endowed with a delicate perception of the beauti- 
ful, and with a natural inclination to what is morally true and 
just. He too is of the reflective and not the impassioned 
school of poetry, and has evidently sat, an admiring disciple, 
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at the feet of Wordsworth, whom he has commemorated in 
a graceful and pleasing sonnet. The reader will not find in 
his pages that marked originality and creative power which 
are the indications of a great poet, but he will not turn aside 
from them, if he will be content to derive pleasure from com- 
muning with a mind, that is accustomed to reflect and observe, 
that thinks always correctly and sometimes vigorously, that is 
not unfruitful in images of gentle beauty and delicate grace, 
and which utters its sentiments in flowing verse and in the 
language of a scholar. He does not appear to have written 
poetry from an irresistible impulse, but to have cultivated the 
accomplishment of verse as a graceful appendage to other in- 
tellectual employments and exercises, and an agreeable relax- 
ation from graver and severer studies. Consequently his poems 
have no marked individuality, and no peculiar characteristics 
to distinguish them from others of the same class ; but they 
please us by a more than common proportion of those poet- 
ical conceptions and capacities which are found, in a greater 
or less degree, in every person of refined taste and cultivated 
habits of thought. Perhaps their most distinctive attributes 
are a certain delicacy of sentiment showing a mind of uncom- 
mon fineness of organization, and with a more than common 
proportion of feminine elements, a taste for ideal forms of 
beauty, and an instinctive repugnance to every thing low, 
unhandsome, and debasing. His poetry is of that kind, which 
inspires us with much respect for the personal character of 
the author. Judging of him merely from his book, we 
should be disappointed if we did not find in him, upon per- 
sonal acquaintance, a gentleman of graceful manners, and a 
scholar of refined tastes, with that in his deportment and 
bearing which the old English writers were fond of designat- 
ing by the epithet "gentle," and with a sprinkling of chival- 
rous feeling, elevated and softened by a sound moral sense 
and religious sensibility ; one, in short, from whom neither 
the honor of man nor the purity of woman would have any 
thing to fear. 

As his poetry cannot lay claim to purely literary merit of a 
high order, so it is free from glaring defects. We notice an 
occasional vagueness of expression, and he sometimes is 
obliged to make a costly sacrifice for the sake of his rhyme 
and rhythm. There are many lines and stanzas that want 
flavor and character, and some that are essentially tame and 
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commonplace. There is hardly a piece in the book which 
offends one's taste, but there are several which will never be 
read a second time, and some which are not very easy read- 
ing at the first. 

We copy two of Sir Francis Doyle's poems, the former of 
which is, on the whole, the most striking and powerful in the 
volume. 

" THE SPANISH MOTHER. 
" (Supposed to be related by a veteran French officer.) 

" Yes, I have served that noble chief through all his proud 
career, 
And heard the bullets whistle past, in lands both far and near ; 
Amidst Italian flowers, below the forests of the north, 
Where'er the Emperor willed to pour his clouds of battle forth. 

" 'T was then a splendid sight to see, though terrible I ween, 
How his vast spirit filled and moved the wheels of the ma- 
chine ; 
Wide-sounding leagues of sentient steel, and fires that lived 

to kill, 
Were but the echo of his voice, the body of his will. 

" But now my heart is darkened with shadows, that rise and fall 
Between the sunlight and the ground, to sadden and appall. 
The woful things both seen and done, we heeded little then ; 
But they return, like ghosts, to shake the sleep of aged men. 

" The German and the Englishman were each an open foe, 
And open hatred hurled us back from Russia's blinding snow ; 
Intenser far, in blood-red light, like quenchless fires remain, 
The dreadful deeds wrung forth by war, from the brooding 
soul of Spain. 

" I saw a village in the hills, as silent as a dream, 
Nought stirring but the summer sound of a merry mountain 

stream ; 
The evening star just smiled from heaven, with its quiet, sil- 
ver eye, 
And the chestnut woods were still and calm beneath the deep- 
ening sky. 

" But in that place, self-sacrificed, nor man nor beast we found, 
Nor fig-tree on the sun-touched slope, nor corn upon the 
ground ; 
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Each roofless hut was black with smoke, wrenched up each 

trailing vine ; 
Each path was foul with mangled meat, and floods of wasted 

wine. 

" We had been marching, travel-worn, a long and burning way, 
And when such welcoming we met after that toilsome day, 
The pulses in our maddened breasts were human hearts no 

more, 
But like the spirit of a wolf, that pants and raves for gore. 

" We lighted on one dying man. They slew him where he lay ; 

His wife, close clinging, from the corpse they tore and 
wrenched away ; 

They thundered in her widowed ears, with frowns and curs- 
ings grim, 

' Food, woman, food and wine, or else we tear thee limb from 
limb.' 

" The woman, shaking off his blood, rose raven-haired and tall, 
And our stern glances quailed before one sterner far than all ; 
' Both food and wine,' she said, ' I have ; I meant them for the 

dead; 
But ye are living still, and so let them be yours instead.' 

" The food was brought, the wine was brought, out of a secret 

place, 
But each one paused aghast, and looked into his neighbour's 

face, 
Her haughty step, and settled brow, and chill indifferent mien, 
Suited so strangely with the gloom and grimness of the scene. 

" She glided here, she glided there, before our wondering eyes, 
Nor anger showed, nor shame, nor fear, nor sorrow, nor 

surprise ; 
At every step from soul to soul a nameless horror ran, 
And made us pale and silent, as that silent, murdered man. 

" She sate, and calmly soothed her child, into a slumber sweet ; 
Calmly the bright blood on the floor kept winding round our 

feet; 
On placid fruits and bread lay soft the shadows of the wine, 
And we like marble statues glared, a chill, unmoving line. 

"All white, all cold, and moments thus flew by without a 

breath ; 
A company of living things, where all was still but death. 
My hair rose up from roots of ice, as there unnerved I stood, 
And watched the only thing that stirred, — the plashing of the 

blood. 
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" That woman's voice was heard at length ; it broke the solemn 
spell, 
And human fear, displacing awe, upon our spirits fell. 
' Ho ! slayers of the sinewless, ho! tramplers of the weak ! 
What ! shrink ye from the ghastly meats, and life-bought 
wine ye seek ? 

" ' Feed and begone ; I wish to weep ; I bring you out my store. 
Devour it, waste it all, — and then pass, and be seen no more. 
Poison ! is that your craven fear? ' She snatched a goblet up, 
And raised it to her queenlike head, as if to drain the cup. 

" But our fierce leader grasped her wrist ; ' No ! woman ! no ! ' 
he said ; 
' A mother's heart of love is deep. Give it your child instead.' 
She only smiled a bitter smile ; ' Frenchman, I do not shrink; 
As pledge of my fidelity, behold the infant drink.' 

" He fixed on hers, his broad, black eye, scanning the inmost 
soul ; 
But her chill fingers trembled not, as she returned the bowl. 
And we with lightsome hardihood, dismissing idle care, 
Sat down to eat, and drink, and laugh, over our dainty fare. 

" The laugh was loud around the board, the jesting wild and 

light, 
But I was fevered with the march, and drank no wine that 

night. 
I just had filled a single cup, when, through my very brain, 
Stung, sharper than a serpent's tooth, an infant's cry of pain. 

" Through all that heat of revelry, through all that boisterous 

cheer, 
To every heart, its feeble moan pierced like a frozen spear ; 
' Ay ! ' shrieked the woman, darting up ; ' I pray you trust 

again 
A woman's hospitality in our unyielding Spain. 

" ' Helpless and hopeless, by the light of God himself I swore, 
To treat you as you treated him, — that body on the floor. 
Yon secret place I filled, to feel, that, if ye did not spare, 
The treasure of a dread revenge was ready hidden there. 

" ' A mother's love is deep, no doubt ; ye did not phrase it ill ; 
But, in your hunger, ye forgot that hate is deeper still. 
The Spanish woman speaks for Spain, for her butchered love 

the wife, 
To tell you, that an hour is all my vintage leaves of life.' 
vol.lv. — no. 116. 31 
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" I cannot paint the many forms, by wild despair put on, 
Nor count the crowded brave, who sleep under a single 

stone ; 
I can but tell you, how, before that horrid hour went by, 
I saw the murderess beneath the self-avengers die. 

" But, though upon her wrenched limbs they leapt like beasts of 

prey, 
And with fierce hands as madmen tore the quivering life 

away, 
Triumphant hate, and joyous scorn, without a trace of pain, 
Burned to the last, like sullen stars, in that haughty eye of 

Spain. 

" And often now it breaks my rest, the tumult vague and wild, 
Drifting, like storm-tossed clouds, around the mother and her 

child. 
While she, distinct in raiment white, stands silently the while, 
And sheds, through torn and bleeding hair, the same un- 
changing smile." 

To our taste, the most pleasing of his poems is " The 
Lady Agnes," which we quote entire, notwithstanding its 
length, confident that its grace of expression, its purity of 
feeling, and that delicate tone of coloring, which seems like 
a soft, silvery atmosphere hovering over it, will commend it 
to the favorable regard of our readers. 

" It is the hour when through the air " Her eye, among the imaged dead, 

The elves of silence creep, No face of love could see, 

And maidens, with unbraided hair, ' Alas! for her who died,' she said, 

Sink into blooming sleep. ' In giving life to me. 

" The Lady Agnes lightly lifting « i These warrior portraits, stern and 

Her dove-like, hazel eyes, „](] 

From room to room, like sunlight Make' sad this echoing place, 

shifting, It would have soothed me to behold 

To her calm chamber hies. $/[y mother's angel face. 

" Beautiful Agnes ! as she went ,, , „ , , . . ,, , 

By stair and* gallery wall , " ' But ■*? was taken suddenly 

There seemed a mellowing glory . F . r ° m h » man b °f e and fear > 
j , B a J And lives but in the memory 



Unto that wild, old hall. 



Of those who loved her here. 



" Even portraits grim with iron " ' But I who never saw her,— I 

thought Question, and question still; 

And monsters of the loom, Had her dear likeness smiled on 

Were softened, as if, near her, nought high, 

Could keep its natural gloom. I might have gazed my fill. 

" But as her youthful beauty stole " ' Dreaming that life within the eye 

Through the long corridor, Was kindling more and more, 

There spread a passion on her soul, I could have sat for ever by 

Shadowing its brightness o'er. Her shadow on the floor. 
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" ' And if my spirit lacking strength 

Felt desolate and sad, 
I could have watched her, till at 
length 

Her looks had made me glad. 

" ' O tell me, tell me, Nurse, to-night, 
Was she not mild and fair ? 

Which were the rooms of her de- 
light; 
What garments did she wear ? ' 

" ' Tour mother sweet,' the Nurse 
replies, 

' Indeed, was wondrous fair ; 
Like yours her dove-like, hazel eyes, 

Like yours her auburn hair. 

" ' In that same room, she loved the 
best, 

You sleep, my child, each night; 
And, like an angel, she was dressed 

Ever in raiment white. 

" ' But these are stories for the day, 
When summer sunbeams fall 

With searching and enlivening ray, 
Around this wild, old hall. 

" ' Suffer not now, such thoughts of 
pain 

About your heart to stay, 
Or the dim workings of the brain 

Will chase all sleep away.' 

" Still feeling, on her orphaned 
breast, 

A weight of tender gloom, 
She reached the chamber of her rest, 

Her mother's favorite room. 

" And sinking, with a quiet sigh 

Into the offered chair, 
She scarcely felt the nurse untie 

Her waving auburn hair. 

" Within that consecrated space, 
You could not but have felt, 

Touched by the spirit of the place, 
That there a Virgin dwelt. 

" There seemed a presence half di- 
vine, 
Floating unseen above, — 
The shadow of cairn thoughts, the 
sign 
Of maiden faith and love ; 

" As if her spotless heart had shed 
A dew of pureness there, 

Which brooded o'er the placid bed, 
And glorified the air. 



" Beautiful Agnes ! sitting still 

Before a mirror tall, 
Letting the auburn curls at will, 

On her white shoulders fall. 

" She gazed into the solemn skies, 
Now hung with boundless night, 

Her large uplifted hazel eyes 
Floating in liquid light. 

" Whilst, from her fresh and lucent 
skin, 

A lustre seemed to pour, 
Like delicate pink tints, within 

Shells from an Indian shore. 

" In pensive silence thus the maid 
Her loveliness undressed ; 

The Nurse in silence gave her aid, 
Then left her to her rest. 

" The silver lamp was quenched in 
gloom, 

The prayer was duly said ; 
And the dim quiet of the room 

Closed o'er her graceful head. 

" Beautiful Agnes ! may she sleep 

Until the golden day 
Beneath an Angel's wing, to keep 

All evil things away. 

" But soft, — she wakes, as if in 
fear; 

What sights or sounds invade 
The wavering eye, or dreaming ear, 

To make her thus afraid ? 

" The Nurse was summoned to her 
side; 
' Is then my darling ill ? ' 
' No, but the lamp, dear Nurse,' she 
cried, 
' You left it burning still.' 

" ' Nay, look, my love, no lamp is 
near, 

The room was black as night ; 
This taper I have carried here, — 

There is no other light.' 

" ' Have I then roused you up in 
vain ? 
I must have dreamed,' she said ; 
And on the silken couch again, 
Down dropped her flower-like 
head. 

" But on the closing of the door, 
Again the room was bright ; 

O'er cornice, curtain, ceiling, floor, 
Fluttered that wondrous light. 
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" High o'er her pillow, she beheld 

A glory gliding nigher, 
From which, as from a fountain, 
welled 

Floods of innocuous fire. 

"And in the middle of the light, 

A winged woman there, 
With hazel eyes, and raiment white, 

And waving auburn hair. 

" Upon the silent girl below, 

Her looks of beauty fell, 
Speaking of peace, earth cannot 
know, 

And love ineffable. 

" And Agnes gazed a little while, 
Then prayed for strength and 
grace, 
Till both came issuing from the 
smile 
Upon that woman's face. 

" Whether in words, to human 
sense, 

The spirit found its way, 
Or by some mystic influence, 

The maiden could not say. 

" But words, or thoughts, an angel 
sway 

Lived on her heart like balm, 
So that her senses, as she lay, 

Were steeped in wondrous calm. 

" And thus, a heaven-sent messen- 
ger, 

Upon her human child, 
Scarcely more beautiful than her, 

The spirit-mother smiled. 

" Mother and daughter felt, through 
death, 

Their hearts grow one in love ; 
Delicious human tears beneath, 

And seraph smiles above. 

" And then the aspect told the maid, 
By word, or look, or sign, 

That she must pass from earthly 
shade 
Into a light divine. 

" That it had pleased the Lord, to 
give 
Them both a precious boon ; 
And that her child should come to 
live 
With her to-morrow noon. 



" When this was said, the air grew 
dim, 
And Agnes felt her brain, 
Down a bright stream of vision 
swim 
To slumb'rous depths again. 

" O ! there was trouble in the hall, 
When Agnes told her tale, 

A shadow of strange fear on all, — 
She only did not quail. 

" She only said, ' This wondrous 
show, 

Though true and clear it seem, 
By my own reason taught, I know, 

May only be a dream. 
" ' And if a dream it be, why soon 

The cloud it leaves is gone ; 
But if a spirit, — then at noon 

God's holy will be done.' 

" Then grave physicians came to try, 

If fever lurked within 
The splendors of the hazel eye, 

Or the translucent skin. 

" But nothing they could find, to 
show 

One trace of feverish heat; 
As soft and calm as falling snow, 

Her maiden pulses beat. 

" ' Cool is her blood,' they said, ' un- 
riven 

The peaceful nerves and brain ; 
Our skill is idle, — and with Heaven 

The issue must remain. 

" ' Let her go forth to usual things, 

The tasks of every day, 
Until this dream, which round her 
clings, 

Dies silently away.' 

'• Pensively then the maiden's eye 
Turned to the climbing sun ; 

But ever, as the hour went by, 
Its usual task was done. 

" Until that sun had ceased to climb 
The fathomless mid-heaven, 

And noon was drawing near, the 
time 
To holy music given. 

" Her minstrel did not come; and, 
tired 

With waiting on so long, 
She sat her down like one inspired, 

And poured her soul in song. 
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" ' Christe, miserere mei, 

Prabe, mater, lucem, 
Miserere, Jigne Dei, 

Per eternam crucem? 

" The minstrel stealing in alone, 

Stood tranced beside the door ; 
'For sounds came forth,' he said, 
' unknown, 

Except in Heaven, before.' 
" And often he was wont to say, 

And to his faith did cling, 
That those, who listened on that day , 

Had heard an angel sing. 

" At once the song stops hurriedly, 

As if without ber will ; 
Though floods of viewless melody, 

Seem eddying round her still. 

" Gracefully, then, the maiden bent 

Over her throbbing lute, 
As if to sweep the strings she meant ; 

But still those strings were mute. 

"The dial points to noon, — and 
hark ! 

The old clock shakes its tower ; 
Yet, strange to say, she did not mark 

The coming of that hour. 



" A sunbeam touched her placid 
brow, 

If earthly beam it were, 
And tinted with a golden glow, 

Her trembliug auburn hair. 

" She stirred not, — and it seemed 
to lie 
A glory on her head ; 
But, when that splendor had passed 

by. 

They found, — that she was dead ! 

"So gentle was her death, — so 
blest, — 

Under the covering cross, 
That even those who loved her best, 

Could scarcely mourn their loss. 

"They laid her, Heaven's selected 
bride, 

Her mother's grave within, — 
Two sainted sleepers side by side, 

Far from the strife of sin. 

" Beautiful Agnes ! — may she sleep 
Thus till the Judgment day, 

Beneath an angel's wing, to keep 
All evil things away. 



Art. VIII. — Petition of certain Legal Voters of Boston 
and its Vicinity to the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled, praying for the 
Passage of an International Copyright Laic. ["Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser," of June 4th, 1842.] 

We have from time to time expressed our sense of the 
heinous injustice done to foreign authors in the impunity af- 
forded lo domestic piracy by the absence of an international 
copyright law. We have done so, influenced solely by our 
view of the palpable merits of the case. The late repre- 
sentations of some British writers, though not a whit more 
highly colored, in our opinion, than justice calls for, have 
not moved us in the slightest degree to a warmer feeling on 
the subject. We have no personal interest for any of them 
to bias us. As to Hunt and Tennyson, and such like, we 
by no means think that it concerns the public weal that they 



